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The picture on the cover was taken at the Sacramento Senior High 
School. The group of students in the picture is engaged in planning a 
model home. This involves not only the problems of interior decoration 
and arrangement but also problems of home planning and architecture. 
Through courses of this type, high school students discover that there is 
much more to the planning of a home than mere cooking and sewing. | 
They learn that the “home beautiful” is equally important. The activity 
is a part of the household arts and homemaking course taught at the 
Sacramento Senior High School where a broad program is offered, includ- 
ing practical work in consumer education, home decoration and household | 
design as well as the study of foods and clothing. The teacher pictured 
is Miss May Luther. 
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The Educational Policies Commission 


IvAN R. WATERMAN, Chief, Division of Textbooks and Publications 


PURPOSES OF COMMISSION 


‘‘Drafting a pattern of progress for American edueation’’ is the 
ambitious undertaking of the Educational Policies Commission. Judged 
by the merit of projects completed to date, the work of this Commis- 
sion promises to be the most influential in shaping educational prac- 
tices and programs in the history of educational committees and 
commissions. 

The Edueational Policies Commission was created in November, 
1937, by joint action of the executive committees of the National Eduea- 
tion Association and the Department of Superintendence (now the 
American Association of School Administrators), ‘‘to draft a long- 
range program of action for the improvement of American education.’’ 
To earry out this general purpose, the following objectives were 
assigned to the Commission : 

1. To stimulate thoughtful. realistic, long-term planning within 
the teaching profession, looking toward continued adaptation of 
education to social needs. 

. To appraise existing conditions in education critically and to 
stimulate desirable changes in the purposes, procedures, and 
organization of education. 


bo 


3. To consider and act upon recommendations from all sourees for 
the improvement of education. 

4. To make the best practices and procedures in education known 
throughout the country and to encourage their use everywhere. 

5. To develop understanding and cooperation among all organized 
groups interested in educational improvement. 


The Commission was empowered to hold meetings, call conferences, 
issue pronouncements, and adopt such procedures as may be necessary 
to the accomplishment of its purposes. A grant of funds was made by 
the General Education Board to enable the Commission to earry on its 
work for a five-vear period. 

It seems particularly significant that the creation of such a Com- 
mission was the act of two major educational organizations rather than 
of government. This means that the educational profession itself has 
assumed as a professional obligation the responsibility for the improve- 
ment of educational service. Furthermore, the activities of the Commis- 
sion are tangible evidence of its earnest acceptance of this obligation. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


In selecting personnel, the creators of the Commission were fully 
aware of the need for persons preeminent in their profession. The 
task of the Commission obviously required a group with a compre- 
hensive understanding of American life with all of the sociological, 
economic, and ethnic factors involved, with a clear vision of the purpose 
of education in a democratic society, and with the wisdom to formulate 
policies and plans whereby this purpose might be fulfilled. 

The Commission consists of twenty members and is made up of 
three classes ; appointed, ex-officio, and advisory. The present member- 
ship of the Commission is a follows: 


Appointed Members 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


CoRNELIA S. ApDAIR, Principal, Franklin School, Richmond, Virginia 

Lorus D. CorrMAN, President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

GEoRGE S. Counts, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

EpMuUND E. Day, President, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

J. B. EpMonpson, Dean, School of Education, University of Michingan, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 

FREDERICK M. Hunter, Chancellor, Oregon System of Higher Education, Eugene, 
Oregon 

JouN K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

AGNES SAMUELSON, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 

JOHN A. SEXSON, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California 

Payson Smiru, Lecturer in Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 

GEORGE D. STRAYER, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

Wiuis A. SuTTON, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


Ex-officio Members 

WILLARD E. GIvENS, Executive Secretary, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CHARLES B. GLENN, President, American Association of School Administrators, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 

S. D. SHANKLAND, Executive Secretary, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D. C. 

Emity A. TARBELL, President, Department of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A., Syra- 
cuse, New York 


CAROLINE S. WooprurF, President, National Education Association, Castleton, 


Vermont 
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Advisory Members 
J. W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


PROJECTS OF THE COMMISSION 


Immediately after its organization, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission began to plan a program for five years of work. The most 
important task in terms of the general purposes of the Commission was 
that of defining the functions of education in a democratic social order. 
Such a formulation is obviously fundamental to educational planning 
and is necessary to give direction to all other policy. Four other proj- 
ects appeared to be of major importance in a complete structure of 
educational policy: a restatement of the purposes of education, a study 
of the nature and characteristics of the school population, a formula- 
tion of policy on educational structure and administration, and an 
investigation of the economic basis of education. In addition to these 
fundamental studies, the Commission has undertaken several other 
investigations because of urgency or expediency. 

One of these additional studies deserves special mention. In 
February, 1936, the Department of Superintendence referred to the 
Commission a problem involving the characteristics and purposes which 
should prevail in a national professional organization in education. 

The recommendation of the Commission with respect to the pur- 
poses of such an organization is particularly worthy of note: 

The purpose of a national: professional organization in the field 

of education is the maintenance and improvement of the educational 

service. In order to achieve this purpose it is essential that there should 

be: continuous study and research with respect to the process of educa- 

tion, the conditions under which the. process is carried on, the results 

achieved, and the means of its improvement; promotion of all move- 

ments which will give stability and progressive character to educational 
undertakings; provision which will insure the continued professional 
growth of those engaged in the service of education; and the mainte- 
nance of such relations with the public as will secure economic welfare, 
social security, and civil liberties for those who serve the public in carry- 
ing on education. 


CONSULTANTS TO THE COMMISSION 


The Edueational Policies Commission, seeking assistance in earry- 
ing on its work, appointed a group of Consultants representing educa- 
tional leadership throughout the country. There are Consultants in 
each state, territory, and possession of the United States. All Con- 
sultants are selected on an ex-officio basis and serve in this capacity 
while holding the position from which they were selected as Consultants. 
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Upon leaving such positions they are replaced as Consultants by their 
successors. 

Persons in offices or positions such as the following have been 
selected as Consultants: members of the executive committees of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators ; state directors of the National Education Association ; 
ranking members of the United States Office of Education; presidents 
and secretaries of national, regional, and state educational organiza- 
tions; regional officers of classroom teacher groups, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and similar groups; chief administrative 
officers of state school systems; editors of educational magazines of 
state or national scope; chairmen of national deliberative committees 
in education, and of state curriculum commissions; directors of public 
relations of state school systems; presidents of local organizations 
affiliated with the National Edueation Association; presidents of state 
universities, state teachers’ colleges and normal schools, and land grant 
colleges; deans of colleges of education. 

The Consultants serve two general purposes: (1) to assist the 
Commission in formulating educational policy by raising issues to be 
considered and by expressing opinions on issues or problems submitted 
by the Commission; (2) to disseminate information on the work of the 
Commission and assist in securing the acceptance and utilization of 
policies developed by the Commission. The Consultants thus aid in 
making the work of the Commission more effective by bringing the 
educational profession as a whole into the procedure of formulating 
educational policy. The active cooperation of a representative group 
of edueational leaders also promotes a wider adoption of Commission 


pronouncements and policies. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
Some of the projects of the Commission have already been made 
the subjects of published reports; others will be published at later dates. 
Following is a list of the publications of the Commission which have 
already been issued or which are scheduled for publication later. 


Available Publications 
The Unique Function of Education in a Democracy. February, 1937. 
Pp. vi+ 129. $0.50. 


Prepared by the Commission in collaboration with Charles <A. 


Beard, this publication is a masterly expression of the philosophy 
underlying the establishment and maintenance of public education as 
a corollary of democratic government. Forces contributing to the 
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evolution of the American public school system, and the contributions 
of education to American life are described and interpreted. The 
report shows clearly the value of education in preserving and further- 
ing the scientific and cultural aspects of civilization and emphasizes the 
need for continued stress on enlightenment of the individual, especially 
as social conditions become more complex, if democracy is to survive 
and education thereby fulfill its purpose in society. This document 
is by far the most important thus far issued by the Commission. It 
compares favorably with the best that has been written on the subject 
and for readability and application to practical conditions surpasses 
most. 


Education for Democracy. March, 1937. Pp. 21. Gratis. 
This bulletin is a study guide and radio program based on The 
Unique Function of Education in a Democracy. 


A National Organization for Education. February, 1937. Pp. 47. 
Gratis. 
In this bulletin are reported the results of study and the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the characteristics and purposes 
which should prevail in a national organization in the field of education. 


Research Memorandum on Education in the Depression. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, July, 1937. Pp. xi+173. $1.00. 
This monograph is one of a series sponsored by the Social Research 
Council on the effects of the depression on various social institutions. 
The report does not purport to be a systematie review of the effects 
of the depression on education. Instead, it proposes plans for 
researches basic to such a treatise. Problems arising from the depres- 
sion are presented and proposed attacks suggested. 


A Bibliography on Education in the Depression. June, 1937. Pp. 120. 
$0.50. 
This bulletin lists most of the important American literature on 
the subject of education and the depression with the exception of arti- 
cles in the daily press and official documents. 


The Structure and Administration of Public Education in the United 
States—Preliminary Report. December, 1937. Pp. 16. 


This brief bulletin is an interim report to the public and educa- 
tional profession of the conclusions of the Commission on certain basic 
issues relating to the structure and administration of public education. 
An extended treatment of the subject is scheduled for future 
publication. 
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Deliberative Committee Reports of 1936. April, 1937. Pp. 9. Gratis 

This report is a summary in the form of an annotated bibliography 
of important committee pronouncements in the field of education. It is 
presented to assist in the direction of cumulative exchange and coordi- 
nation of effort in educational policy-making. 


Educational Policy. Gratis. 

Under the above title, the Commission is issuing (beginning Octo- 
ber 17, 1937) a bimonthly circular dealing with various phases of its 
work and designed primarily to inform the Consultants and other 
interested persons as to the progress of the Commission. 


Future Publications 

The following six additional reports are announced for future 
publication: The Purposes of Education, Studies on the Nature of 
the School Population, The Structure and Administration of Education 
in the United States, The Economie Effects of Education, The Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education, Social Services and the Schools. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMISSION REPORTS 


When a report is issued, the total task has just begun; there 
remains the necessity for implementing the published report—securing 
understanding and acceptance of its contents, and placing its recom- 
mendations into effect. The Educational Policies Commission has 
undertaken as its purpose not only to prepare and issue reports, but 
also to secure acceptance and utilization of policies by educators. At 
this point it should be recalled that the Commission was created by 
two major professional organizations and represents the rank and file of 
the teaching profession. The implementation of Commission reports in 
order to further Commission activities therefore becomes the profes- 
sional responsibility of all educational leaders. 

There are many ways in- which this may be done. Already the 
Commission has acted as co-sponsor with twenty-six leading universities 
in ealling conferences for the discussion of Commission activities. 
Through these conferences, more than 10,000 educators and students 
have been in direct contact with Commission members. The success 
of these conferences has led to the continuance of this method of 
implementing the reports of the Commission during the current school 
vear. 

Other means of promoting an acquaintance with Commission 
projects and reports are suggested: placing copies of the reports in 
teachers’ libraries; making the reports the subject of teachers’ meet- 
ings and conferences; referring to the reports in teacher training 
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classes; announcing new reports of the Commission in superintendents’ 
bulletins and similar circulars. 

Education in California cannot fail to have a strong influence 
on the activities of the Educational Policies Commission. California 
has long occupied a position of prominence and leadership in American 
education. One member of the Commission is a California city super- 
intendent of schools. Other members were previously engaged in educa- 
tion in this state. Frederick M. Hunter and Willard E. Givens for- 
merly occupied the position of city superintendent of schools in Oak- 
land. John K. Norton held several educational positions in California 
before he accepted a post in the East. California may well be proud 
of this membership on the Commission. 

With leadership goes the responsibility for service. It is right to 
expect that California educators will assume the professional obligation 
involved in leadership. The Educational Policies Commission is per- 
forming a professional service of great importance and its program 
deserves the active support of all who would lead and serve. 
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Nonresident Junior College Attendance and 
Tuition, 1937-1938 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


LEGAL PROVISIONS GOVERNING NONRESIDENT 
ATTENDANCE 


Inter-District Attendance 

Under the provisions of School Code section 2.21 as enacted by the 
1937 Legislature the governing board of any school distriet main- 
taining a junior college may in its discretion admit to such junior 
eollege pupils who reside in another school district maintaining junior 
college classes of the grade level which the pupils desire to attend 
whenever an agreement is entered into between said governing board 
and the governing board of the district of residence stipulating the 
terms upon which such inter-district attendance shall be permitted. If 
such agreement cannot be effected the county superintendent of schools 
having jurisdiction over the district of residence is authorized to give 
written authorization permitting such inter-district attendance on such 
terms as may be agreed upon by the county superintendent of schools 
and‘the governing board of the district of proposed attendance. If 
the governing board of the district of proposed attendance is unable 
to agree upon terms with the county superintendent of schools the 
pupils may not be admitted. 

Under the provisions of this section pupils may be admitted 
provisionally for a period of not to exceed two school months pending 
decision relative to their permanent admittance. If no effective agree- 
ment has been reached at the close of the period of provisional admit- 
tance such nonresident pupils must be excluded, as their continued 
attendance shall then be unlawful. 

Under the 1937 legislation agreements may be effected between 
high sehool districts and junior college districts as well as between 
junior college districts relative to the inter-district attendance when- 
ever both districts maintain classes of the grade leve: which the pupils 
desire to attend. Agreements affecting inter-district attendance of 
pupils of the eleventh and twelfth grades desiring to attend a four-year 
junior college, established under the provisions of School Code section 
3.361 (1937), may be effected between the governing board of the 
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district maintaining the four-year junior college and the governing 
board of any district of residence maintaining the eleventh and twelfth 
erades, or between the governing board of the district maintaining the 
four-year junior college and the county superintendent of schools 
having jurisdiction over such district of residence. 


Other Nonresident Attendance 

The provisions of School Code sections 3.370 and 3.371, as enacted 
by the 1937 Legislature, stipulate the general conditions under which 
pupils may be admitted to any junior college. Except as modified by 
School Code section 2.21 (1937), these sections permit the principal of 
any two-year junior college to admit thereto any high school graduate 
and any other person over 18 years of age who in the judgment of the 
principal is capable of profiting from the instruction offered in the 
junior college; and authorizes the principal of any four-year junior 
college to admit thereto any pupil who has completed the work of the 
tenth grade and any other person over 16 years of age who in the 
principal’s judgment is capable of profiting from the instruction offered 
in the junior college. Under these general provisions the principal of 
any junior college may admit pupils who do not reside in a district 
maintaining a junior college to any grade of the junior college excepting 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, without the necessity for an agreement 
between the governing board of the district of attendance and any 
other governing board or county superintendent of schools. The prin- 
cipal of any four-year junior college may in his diseretion and without 
the necessity for an inter-district agreement or approval by the county 
superintendent of schools, admit to the eleventh and twelfth grades of 
the four-year junior college any pupil who has completed the work of 
the tenth grade or who is over 16 years of age, and who does not reside 
in any high school district. 


Credit for Attendance 

All lawful nonresident attendance in junior colleges must be 
credited for apportionment purposes to the district of attendance. No 
credit may be given to any district for inter-district attendance of 
pupils following the provisional period of admittance, unless an agree- 
ment has been entered into as provided by law relative to the perma- 
nent admittance of such pupils. 


TUITION FOR NONRESIDENT ATTENDANCE 


Inter-District Attendance 
Tuition payments for the inter-district attendance of pupils in 
two-year junior colleges or in four-year junior colleges, under the 
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provisions of School Code section 2.21 (1937), are required to be made 
by the district of residence to the district of attendance in accordance 
with the terms stipulated in agreements between the governing boards 
of the districts of residence and attendance or in accordance with terms 
agreed upon by the governing board of the district of attendance and 
the county superintendent of schools having jurisdiction over the 
district of residence. The amount of such tuition payment is subject 
wholly to the agreements required under School Code section 2.21. 
School Code section 3.415 which prescribed the method of determining 
the amount of such tuition in the ease of junior college districts was 
repealed by the 1937 Legislature. 


Other Nonresident Attendance 

The provisions of School Code sections 4.270 to 4.278, inelu- 
sive, were not modified by the 1937 Legislature. These sections require 
the levy of a county junior college tuition tax for the payment of the 
tuition of nonresident junior college pupils who do not reside in a dis- 
trict maintaining a junior college. The amount of such tuition pay- 
ment for each unit of average daily attendance of such nonresident 
pupils must equal the average current expenditure per unit of average 
daily attendance in junior college classes in the district of attendance, 
plus a flat charge of $65 per unit of average daily attendance of such 
nonresident pupils for the use of buildings and equipment. The tui- 
tion payment required under these sections must be made both to junior 
eollege districts and to high school districts which maintain junior 
colleges. 

School Code section 3.383, enacted in 1937, provides that the 
provisions of School Code sections 4.270 to 4.278, inclusive, relating to 
the junior college tuition fund, shall not be applicable in the ease of 
pupils attending the eleventh and twelfth grades in any four-year 
junior college. 

No tuition payment may be charged or made for the attendance in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades of the four-year junior college of 
pupils who do not reside in a high school district. 


Tuition Fees 

The School Code prohibits the levy of a tuition fee upon any pupil 
attending a public junior college, except for adults attending special 
day or evening classes in high school districts other than classes in 
English and citizenship for foreigners. School Code section 3.401, 
which authorized the levy of a tuition fee upon district junior college 
students who were residents of other states was repealed by the 1937 
Legislature. 
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Section III J of the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of 
Education provides that: ‘‘No pupil enrolled in a public elementary or 
secondary school shall be required to pay any fee or deposit not specifi- 
eally authorized by law.’’ Since the junior colleges are defined by the 
School Code (section 3.221) as secondary schools, this section of the 
Rules and Regulations of the State Board of Education is fully applica- 
ble to public junior colleges. 


DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In view of the School Code requirements relating to agreements 
affecting inter-district junior college attendance and to the levy of a 
county junior college tuition tax for the payment of the tuition of 
nonresident junior college pupils who do not reside in a district main- 
taining a junior college, it is necessary that the residence of each pupil 
attending a junior college be ascertained and verified at the time he 
is admitted to the junior college. The verification of the residence 
of any pupil whose attendance is subject to the provisions of School 
Code section 2.21 relating to inter-district attendance should be made 
at the time of effecting the required agreement relative to such inter- 
district attendance. The verification of residence of nonresident junior 
college pupils who do not reside in a district maintaining a junior 
college should be made during the calendar month in which such 
pupils are first enrolled. The verification of residence of the latter 
type of nonresident pupils should be made by the county superin- 
tendent of schools of the county of residence of the nonresident pupils 
on the monthly report submitted to him by the principal of each 
junior college, giving the names and residences of nonresident pupils 
received from such county during the month. Forms for such monthly 
reports are furnished by the State Department of Education (Form | 
No. J-47-B). 


AREAS OF DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1937-1938 


To assist junior college administrators and governing boards and 
county superintendents of schools in the administration of the state 
laws governing nonresident attendance and tuition the following lists 
have been prepared giving the names of the individual districts compos- 
ing each junior college district and each high school district maintaining 
junior colleges during the school year 1937-1938. 
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1. HIGH SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS COMPOSING 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS, 1937-1938 


CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE DIstrRicr (ONTARIO)—SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Chaffey Union High School District (Ontario) 


Alta Loma Cucamonga Ontario 
Camp Baldy Etiwanda Piedmont 
Central Fontana Upland 


Mountain View 


CoMPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE District—Los ANGELES COUNTY 
Compton Union High School District 
Clearwater Knterprise Willowbrook 
Compton City Lynwood 
FKULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT—-ORANGE COUNTY 
Fullerton Union High School District 
Suena Park La Habra Yorba Linda 
Fullerton Orangethorpe 
GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE DIsTRICT—Los ANGELES COUNTY 


Glendale City Unified School District 


LONG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE DIStrIcT—LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
Long Beach City High School District 


Llewellyn Long Beach City 


Los ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE DIs?TRict—Los ANGELES COUNTY 


Beverly Hills City Unified School District 


Los Angeles City High School District 
Calabasas Culver City Newhall \ 
Castaie Union Honby Palos Verdes 
Castaic Las Virgenes Saugus 
Live Oak Liberty Sulphur Springs 
Cornell Los Angeles City Topanga 
New Era } 


MARIN JUNIOR COLLEGE District (KENTFIELD)—MARIN COUNTY 


San Rafael City High School District 


Dixie Loma Alta San Quentin 
Lagunitas San Jose San Rafael City 


San Pedro 


TAMALPAIS UNION H1GH ScHoot DISTRICT (SAUSALITO) 


Angel Island Fairfax Ross 

selvedere Fort Barry San Anselmo 

Solinas Union Kentfield Sausalito 
Bolinas Larkspur Stinson Beach 


Wilkins Mill Valley Tiburon 
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MODESTO JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT—STANISLAUS COUNTY 
Modesto City High School District 


Belpassi Hart Ransom 
Cole Jackson Salida 
Empire Union McHenry Shiloh 
“6 Garner Modesto City Stanislaus 
New Hope Paradise Stoddard 
Fairview Prescott 


PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE DiIstrRIcT—Los ANGELES COUNTY 
| , : oer 
Pasadena City High School District 
| La Canada Pasadena City South Santa Anita 
Sierra Madre 


RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE DIstrict—RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


Riverside City High Sehoo] District 


Alvord Jurupa Heights Union Joint (River- 
Ferndale Midland side-San Bernardino 
Glenavon Moreno counties ) 
Highgrove Riverside City West Riverside 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT—SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


Sacramento City Unified School District 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE District (SAN BERNARDINO)—SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTY 
Colton Union High School District 


Bloomington Terrace Union 
Colton Grand Terrace 
San Salvador La Loma 


San Bernardino City High School District 


j City Creek Highland Rialto 
> Crest Forest Lake Arrowhead San Bernardino City 
Del Rosa Ios Flores Warm Spring 
Mill 
San JcsE JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT—SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


San Jose City Unified School District 


San MATEO JuNIOR COLLEGE DIsTRICT—SAN MATEO COUNTY 
Jefferson Union High Schvvl District (Daly City) 
Jefferson San Pedro Visitacion 


Rockaway 


Half Moon Bay Union High School District 


Half Moon Bay Montara Seaside 
Higgins Pilareitos Tunis 
Miramar Purissima 


San Mateo Union High School District 
Burlingame Millbrae San Mateo City 
Hillsborough San Bruno 


Oa 


SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT—ORANGE COUNTY 
Santa Ana City High School District 


Diamond Greenville 
Paularino 


SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 


Analy Union High School District 


Surnside Jonive 

Canfield Kidd Creek 

Duneans Mills Montgomery 
Eucalyptus Mountain View 
Forestville (Mount Jackson : Lapsed 
Freestone and attached to 
Gold Ridge Guerneville) 

Green Valley Mount Vernon 
Guerneville Oak Grove 

Hall Occidental 

Jenner (Ocean: Lapsed and 


attached to Duncans 
Mills and Jenner) 


Santa Rosa City High School District 


Alpine Mark West 
Brush Monroe 
Dunbar Union Olivet 

Los Guilicos Piner 
Fulton Riebli 
Hearn Rincon 
Lewis Roseland 
Lone Redwood Santa Rosa 
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Santa Ana City 


SONOMA COUNTY 


Pleasant Hill 

Ridenhour 

Sebastopol Union 
Marshall 
Sebastopol 

Sheridan 

Spring Hill 

Stony Point: (Lapsed 
and attached to 
Cotati) 

Vine Hill 


Santa Rosa City 
Steuben 
Strawberry 
Tarwater 

Todd 

Wallace 

Wilford 

Wright 


Yuba County JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT (MARYSVILLE) —YUBA COUNTY 


Marysville Union High School District 


Arboga Killa 
Brophy Feather River Union 
Browns Valley Honcut 
Camptonville Union Woodruff 
Celestial Valley Fruitland Union 
Mill Creek Buckeye 
Oak Valley Sugar Loaf 
Slate Range Goldfield 
Challenge Greenville 
Cordua Hansonville 
Dobbins Indiana Ranch 


Wheatland Union High School District 


Elizabeth Plumas 
. Waldo 


Linda 

Long Bar 
Marigold 
Marysville City 
Oregon House 
Peoria 

Rose Bar 

Sharon Valley 
Spring Valley 
Strawberry Valley 


Wheatland 
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Il. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS COMPOSING HIGH SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN WHICH JUNIOR COLLEGES ARE MAINTAINED, 1937- 


1938 
ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION HicH Scuoot District (LANCASTER)—LOs 
ANGELES-KERN COUNTIES 


Agua Dulce Lake Hughes Rogers 
Antelope Lancaster Roosevelt 
Bee Leona Soledad 
Belleview Mint Canyon Southern Kern County 
Del Sur Mojave (Kern County) Union (Kern County) 
Elizabeth Lake Muroe (Kern County) Rosamond 
Esperanza Neenach Willow Springs 
Fairmont Palmdale Tierra Bonita 
Johannesburg (Kern Pine Canyon West Antelope (Kern 
County) Quail Lake County ) 
Keppel Union Randsburg (Kern Wilsona 
Almondale County ) 
Alpine Redman 
Llano Red Rock (Kern 


County ) 


3RAWLEY UNION HicHu ScHoo, DIstTriclt—IMPERIAL COUNTY 


Brawley Magnolia Union Mulberry 
Alamorio Trifolium 
Magnolia Westmorland 


CENTRAL UNION Hicu Scnoont District (EL CENTRO)—IMPERIAL COUNTY 


Acacia McCabe Union Seeley Union 

El Centro Date Florence 

Elm McCabe Seeley 

Eucalyptus Mount Signal Union Silsbee 

Heber Centinela Westside Union 
Lone Star Westside 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 


Citrus Union Hicu Scuoot District (Azusa) 
Azusa Azusa City Glendora 


COALINGA UNION Hicu ScHoort District—FRESNO COUNTY - 
Claremont Huron Oil King 
Coalinga 


Fresno City Hico Scuoot DIstrict—FRESNO COUNTY 
Calwa Fresno City 


Kern County Union HicH Scuoor Distrricr (BAKERSFIELD)—KERN COUNTY 


Annette Buttonwillow Union Greeley 

Arvin Bowerbank Greenfield 

Aztec Buttonwillow Giieceiitaiane 
Bakersfield City Caliente Indian 

Beardsley Edison - ' 
Belridge Fairfax Indian Wells Valley 
Blake Fairview Union 


Los Flores 


Brundage Fruitvale 
Buena Vista Granite Isabella 
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KERN County UNIoN HicH Scnoot District (BAKERSFIELD)—KEkN COUNTY— 


Continued 

Norris 
Old River 
Ordena 
Paloma 


Kernville Union 
Kernville 
North Fork 

Landers 


Lebee Panama 
Lerdo Pershing 
Linns Valley Poso Flat 
MeFarland Union Richland 


McFarland 
Robertson 
Stiles 


Rio Bravo 

Rockpile 

Rosedale Union 
Palm 
Rosedale 


Mountain View 
Munzer 


LASSEN UNIoN Hie Scuoon Distrricr 


Amedee Johnstonville 


Bieber Juniper 


Bird Flat Lake 
Bridgeport Long Valley 
Butte Madeline 
Constantia Milford 


Kagle Lake 

Fairview 

Honey Lake 

Janesville 

(Jefferson: Lapsed and 
attached to Bieber) 


Missouri Bend 
(Poplar: Lapsed and 
attached to Honey 


and Soldier Bridge) 


OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION Hicr Scnoon Districr 
CouUNTY 
Carlsbad Union Libby 


Carlsbad Oceanside 


South Oceanside San Luis Rey 


PLACER UNION Hl1GH Scuoon DIstrRicr 


Ackerman Drum 


Alta Duteh Flat 
Alta Vista Kdgewood 
Applegate Emigrant Gap 
Auburn Union Foresthill 
Auburn Gold Run 
Long Valley Iowa Hill 
Mount Vernon Lone Star 


Loomis Union 
Citrus Colony 


Rock Creek 
Blue Canyon 
Christian Valley 
Clipper Gap 
Colfax 
Columbia 


Loomis 
Placer 
Rock Spring 


(SUSANVILIE 


Lake, Missouri Bend 


Shafter 
South Fork Union 
Scodie 
South Fork 
Weldon 
Standard 
Stine 
Tejon 
Twin Oaks 
Union Avenue 
Vaughn 
Vineland 
Woody 


)—LASSEN CoUuNTY 


Ravendale 
Richmond 
Riverside 
Secret Valley 
Soldier Bridge 
Standish 
Susanville 
Washington 
Willow Creek 


(OCEANSIDE)—SAN DIEGO 


( AUBURN )—PLACER COUNTY 


Meadow Vista 

Monte Rio Joint 
(Placer-El Dorado 
counties ) 

Newcastle 

New England Mills 

New Hope 

Ophir 

Penryn 

Spring Garden 

Tahoe Lake 

Todds Valley 


co 
N 
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Pomona City Hiagun Scuoot Distrrict—Los ANGELES COUNTY 


Pomona City Spadra 


PorRTERVILLE UNION Hicu Scuoon DistrictT—TuLareE COouNTY 


Alta Vista Pleasant View Terra Bella Union 

3urton Porterville City Deer Creek 

Citrus South Tule Rockford Terra Bella 
(Dennison: Annexed to (Rural: Annexed to Zion 


Springfield Union) 
Ducor 
Grand View Heights 
IIope 
Olive 
Orange 


Vincent 


Springfield Union) 
5 Welcome 


Saucelito 
Springfield Union 
Dennison 

Mt. View 

Mt. Whitney 
Rural 


REEDLEY JOINT UNION HicH Scuoot Disrrict—FRESNO-TULARE COUNTIES 


Alameda 
Alta 
Great Western Union 
Fink 
Mt. Campbell 
Mount Olive 


SALINAS UNION Hicu Scnoo. 


Alisal Union 


Alisal 
El Sausal 
Blanco 


Buena Vista 


SAN BENITO CountTy HicH Scnoor Districr (HOLLISTER)- 


(Anzar: Annexed to 
San Juan Union) 
Aromas Joint (Monte- 
rey-San Benito-Santa 
Cruz Counties) 
(Portion of district 
lying within San 
Benito County) 

Ausaymas Joint Union 
(San Benito-Santa 
Clara Counties) 
Ausaymas 

Bear Valley 

Bitterwater-Tully Union 
Bitterwater 
Tully 

Cherry Hill 

Cieneg: 

Cottonwood 

Emmet 

Enterprise 


Reedley Joint (Fresno- 
Tulare Counties) 


Navelencia Union 
Citrus Cove 
Clarks Valley 
Navelencia 

Orange Cove Joint Union 
(Fresno-Tulare 


Counties ) 


Riverview Union 
Riverbend 
Riverside 

Smith Mountain 

Wahtoke 

Orange Cove Windsor (Tulare County ) 

DISTRICT—MONTEREY COUNTY 

Natividad 


Chualar Union 
Chualar 

Graves 

Lagunita 

Lake 


Langley 


Erie 

Fairhaven 

Fairview 

(Gabilan: Annexed to 
San Juan Union) 

Hollister 

Jefferson 

Lewis Joint (Monterey- 
San Benito Counties) 
(Portion of district 
lying within San 
Benito County) 

Live Oak 

New Idria 

Olympia 

Pacheco 

Paicines 

Panoche 

(Peralta: Lapsed and 
attached to Panoche) 


Prunedale 
Salinas City 
Santa Rita 
Spreckels 
Spring 


-SAN BENITO COUNTY 

Priest Valley Joint 
(Monterey-SanBenito 
Counties) (Portion of 
district lying within 
San Benito County ) 

San Juan Union 
Anzar 
Aromitas 
San Juan 

San Justo 

Santa Ana 

Santa Anita 

Southside 

Tres Pinos Union 
Sunnyside 
Tres Pinos 

Union 

Vineyard 

Willow Grove 
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San Dreco City UNIFIED ScHOOL DistRict—SANn D1kEGO COUNTY 


San Francisco Crry UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT—SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND 
COUNTY 


SAN LvuIs OBpispo CouNtTYy 


San Luis Opispo Ciry Hicn Scuoo. DIstTrRIct 
Avila Independence Union Mountain View 
Banning Cuesta Pecho 


Bellevue Independence Port 
Canyon Trish Hills San Luis Obispo City 
Corral de Piedra Laguna Santa Fe 
Fast Santa Fe Los Osos Stowe 
Hope Morro Union Sunnyside 
Excelsior 
Morro 


SANTA MarIA UNION HiGuH Scnoor Districtr—SanrTa BARBARA COUNTY 
(Pleasant Valley: 
Annexed to Santa 


(Lake View: Annexed 
to Santa Maria) 


Setteravia 
Bloechman Union 


Blochman Los Alamos Maria) 
Doheny Olive Rice 
Bonita Oreutt Union Santa Maria 
Casmalia Bicknell Suey 
Cuyama Careaga Tepusquet 
Garey Newlove Wasioja 
ruadalupe Joint Union Orcutt 


Pine Grove 
Washington 


(Santa Barbara-San 
Luis Obispo Counties) 
Guadalupe 

Laguna 


Santa Monica City HigH Scuoor District—Los ANGELES COUNTY 
Decker Santa Monica City 


Stockton City UNIFIED SCHOOL DIsSTRICT—SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


Tarr UNION HicH Scnoor DIstrictr—KERN CouNTY 
Elk Hills Midway 
(MeKittrick: Annexed Olig 
to Olig) 


Taft City 


VENTURA UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT—VENTURA COUNTY 


Avenue Mound San Buenaventura 
Mill Nordhoff Union City (Ventura) 
Montalvo Arnaz Santa Ana 


Punta Gorda 


Saticoy 


VISALIA UNION HicH Scuoot Districr—TuLARE COUNTY 


Chatham Goshen Taurusa 
Deep Creek Ivanhoe Union 

East Lynne Linwood Visalia City 
Elbow Oak Grove Willow 
Elbow Creek Packwood Yettem 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


_ ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Effective Date of District Annexation for District Bond Election 

Purposes 

Where an elementary school district is annexed to a high school 
district under the provisions of School Code sections 2.260-2.264, the 
elementary district, under School Code section 2.86, does not become a 
part of the high school district for the purpose of holding a district 
bond election until the first day of July next succeeding. (A.G.O. 
NS791, December 31, 1937) 


Patent on Creations of Employee of School District 

Where an employee of a junior college district develops a new 
variety of fruit tree in the experimental laboratory of the district, the 
governing board of the district has no authority to apply for and obtain 
a patent thereon; but, assuming that it could, such patent could not 
be used for commercial profit. The employee may, however, obtain 
such patent at his own expense, and assign it to the district in the 
manner provided by the School Code for the making of gifts. (A.G.O. 
NS798, January 8, 1938) 


Purchase of Equipment for State College Employees 

There is no provision of law under which raincoats and rubber 
boots may be purchased by the State Bureau of Purchases for the use 
of employees of a state college, such equipment being personal wearing 
apparel (citing A.G.O. 7872). (Letter from Attorney General to 
L. C. Nee, January 8, 1938) 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The annual conference of California Secondary School Principals 
will be held in Hollywood on April 11, 12, and 13. <All meetings will be 
held at the Hollywood High School. Headquarters will be established 
at the Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. General sessions and round-table 
meetings at the conference will be devoted to a consideration of prob- 
lems confronting principals of high schools and junior colleges. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES AND WILDLIFE 

The Fourth Annual California Conservation Week will be observed 
during the week of March 7 to 14, opening on the birthday of Luther 
Burbank, noted California naturalist. The programs for the different 
days of the week are dedicated to particular natural resources : 

Monday—California Conservation—Bird and Arbor Day 

Tuesday—Conservation of Soil and Water Resources 

Wednesday—Preservation of Native Flora 

Thursday—Fire Prevention Everywhere—Forests, Farms and Towns 

Friday—Conservation of Wildlife 

Saturday—Conservation in Parks and Reereation Areas 

Sunday—‘*Man and Nature—What Conservation Means to a Community.” 

Copies of the bulletin, Source Material for Conservation Week, issued by the 
California State Department of Education, January 1, 1936, are available for the 
use of teachers and administrators. The bulletin is furnished free to elementary and 
junior high schools. A charge of 25 cents per copy is made to high schools and 
junior colleges. In lots of ten or more the price is 20 cents. 

On March 20, the First National Wildlife Restoration Week begins. 
Its observation will include releases in national magazines, over national 
radio hookups, and in the newspapers ealling attention to the impor- 


tance of the subject. 


SUPERINTENDENT SEXSON BECOMES PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

John Sexson, City Superintendent of Schools at Pasadena, was 
recently elected president of the American Association by ballot of 
the members. He will be installed in office during the annual meeting 
of the Association to be held in Atlantie City, February 26 to March 3, 
to serve for the ensuing year. The election of Superintendent Sexson 
to this important educational post is not only a tribute to the leader- 
ship which he has exerted in the state and nation; it is an honor to 
the State of California. 
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MEETING OF IMPLEMENTATION COMMITTEE 

George C. Jensen, Principal of the Sacramento Senior High School, 
represented California and the West at the meeting of the Committee 
on Implementation of the Department of Secondary Sehool Principals 
held in New York on January 9, 10, 11. Mr. Jensen is one of three 
persons appointed last June by the Department to assist in the organi- 
zation of this important committee of which Will French, Professor of 
Edueation, Columbia University, is chairman. They are to form the 
nucleus for a larger group of from twelve to fifteen members yet to be 
appointed. 

Serving over a period of from three to five years, the committee 
will constitute a policy-making body. Its specific task is to suggest 
ways of putting into conerete form the implications of the work by 
the Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education which issued 
its final report entitled, Functions of Secondary Education, published 
as Bulletin 64 of the Department of Secondary School Principals in 
January, 1937. 

At the preliminary meeting in New York, the original three mem- 
bers were to decide upon the size and personnel of the larger group, 
insuring representation of the interests of the whole field of eduea- 
tion, and to consider how the achievements of the Orientations Com- 
mittee may be conserved and carried forward. 

At the time the Committee on Implementation was set up last 
spring, its general procedures were outlined as follows: to indicate 
after study and research to members of the profession and the support- 
ing public what modifications, curtailments and extensions of local, 
state and national facilities of secondary education are required if the 
schools are to perform their work as completely as possible while 
retaining local initiative of action; to develop and submit a tentative 
budget of the cost of carrying out the work assigned; to act as a 
coordinating ageney for the existing local, state, regional, and national 
programs; to aid local schools in planning, organizing, evaluating, and 
modifying secondary school programs ; to organize, supervise, and assist 
in conducting and financing programs in selected states or distriets when 
the nature of the reconstructed program calls for such a wide departure 
from the conventional procedure as to make desirable an experimental 
trial of the proposal; to conclude its work by issuing a report which 
will serve as a guide in the reconstruction of secondary education. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
Miss Shirley: Poore, President of the Pacifie Arts Association and 
Supervisor of Art for the Long Beach Public Schools, has announced 
that the annual meeting of the association to be held in Long Beach, 
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March 31 to April 2, will have for its theme ‘‘ Art is a Way of Living.’’ 
The meeting is planned particularly to meet the needs of school admin- 
istrators who are interested in discussing the place of art in the modern 
school curriculum and the functional planning of school buildings and 
facilities for effective art education. For the general elementary teach- 
ers, provision has been made in the program for practical help in the 
form of demonstration of art techniques immediately applicable in the 
integrative curriculum. Discussion periods will be provided in which 
specific problems will be studied and questions answered. Processes 
will be demonstrated by skilled craftsmen but with the focus of atten- 
tion upon the needs of classroom teachers. No effort has been spared in 
planning this program to meet genuine needs of the general elementary 
school teachers. Groups will be kept small by providing many sectional 
meetings in order that teachers may have the opportunity to have 
perplexing questions answered by experts. Many of the demonstrations 
are scheduled for Saturday morning so that class room teachers may 
attend. 

The Pacific Arts Association Conference has in the past been par- 
ticularly devoted to the problems of secondary and collegiate teachers 
of education. The meetings this year are planned to preserve the oppor- 
tunity for sharing experiences in a practical way, but it also provides 
for further exploration into art experiences which education should 
supply for use in a modern industrial society. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of Education 


Education Today, Saturdays, 6:00-6:15 p.m., KGO 
A dramatization of important incidents in the history of education, classroom 
situations, vocational and school information. 

Pageant of Youth, Wednesdays, 10:00-10:30 p.m., KLX 
Dramatized episodes from the lives of great men who have contributed to 
civilization. 

Adventures in Science, Fridays, 8 :00-8 :30 p.m., KLX 
Dramatization of the lives of great scientists. Stories of scientific achievement 
in the fields of pure and applied science. 

Golden Days, Mondays, 9:00-9:15 p,m., KRE 
Dramatizing man’s struggle for wealth from the ground, with particular emphasis 
upon California’s own hectic Gold Rush days and the characters that made 
those stirring times. 

Vocational Agriculture, Tuesdays, 9:30-9:15 a.m., KPO, KFI, KFSD, KMJ 
Public service agencies and bureaus from which information pertaining to 
agriculture may be obtained. Dramatizations. 

Drama in Literature, Fridays, 4:30 p.m., KFAC 
Episodes from novels and short stories designed to stimulate interest in good 
reading. 
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Sands of Time, Sundays, 11:45 a.m., KHJ 
Dramatizations of biography selected in the main for their educati.ual or infor- 


mational value. 


Landmarks, Mondays, 4:30 p.m., KECA 
Dramatized presentation of significant objects of historical interest: buildings, 


parks, memorials, ete. 


Alameda School of the Air 

_Great Moments from Literature, Mondays, 1:30-1:45 p.m., KLX 

Exploring Nature’s Secrets, Tuesdays, 1:30-1:45 p.m., KLX 

California History Program, Wednesdays, 1:30-1:45 p.m., KLX 

The Adventures of Brother Buzz, Thursdays, 11:15-11:30 a.m., KLX 

David and Susan in California, Thursdays, 1:30-1:45 p.m., KLX 

United States History Program, Fridays, 1:30-1:45 p.m., KLX 
Los Angeles Public Schools Broadcast 

The Los Angeles Schools will inaugurate a weekly broadcast over 

KNX beginning Thursday, January 20, from 2:30 to 2:45 p.m. 
Vierling Kersey, City Superintendent of Schools, will serve as principal 
speaker on the first broadeast, discussing The Place of Radio in a 
Modern Program of Education. 


Home Symphony Orchestra Broadcast 

The second season of the Home Symphony Orchestra, presented by 
the National Broadcasting Company, opened on January 16. It is heard 
over the Red Network on Sundays at 9 am. This broadeast is given 
with the cooperation of the Music Educators’ National Conference and 
is for the encouraging of amateur instrumentalists in playing orchestral 
music in their own homes. 


NATIONAL STUDENT RADIO CONTEST 

The National Broadeasting Company is sponsoring jointly with 
Scholastic, the American high school weekly, the first nation-wide 
contest for the best fifteen-minute all-high-school-student produced and 
planned broadeast. The programs may include music, drama, talks 
or variety entertainment of any kind. Scripts must be original and 
written either by students enrolled in the school or by instructors or 
coaches regularly employed by the school system, or by both students 
and instructors. Teachers and radio or dramatic coaches may plan 
and direct the broadcasts, but only students may actually take part 
in the presentation. Applications for entry and audition will be 
handled by Scholastic magazine, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


STUDY UNIT ON FARMING 
‘‘Our Farmers’’ is the latest study unit on economic and social 
problems to be issued in the series Building America which is published 
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monthly, October through May, by the Society for Curriculum Study, 
Ine. 

The publications have the format of a magazine. They are illus- 
trated in the modern fashion with photographs depicting the varied 
phases of the particular industry being studied. 

‘Our Farmers’? outlines the serious problems confronting the 
farmers of merica—low incomes, tenancy, and soil erosion. Photo- 
eraphs show the most advanced technological development in the use of 
machines on the farm alongside other scenes of men working with hand 
tools. Reproductions of newspaper cartoons give the historical political 
setting for some of the farmer’s problems. Even the statistical charts 
are illustrated in terms of men and animals. 

The subseription price iS $2.25 yearly (8 units); single copies, 
30 cents. A schedule of prices for larger orders will be furnished 
upon request to the publishers, 425 123d Street, New York. 


CONVENTION ON CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Taking for its theme, ‘‘Current Opportunities and Difficulties in 
Childhood Edueation,’’ the forty-fifth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Edueation will be held in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati, Apri] 19-23. William H. Kilpatrick will address 
the first general session on the topic ‘‘ Difficulties that Beset Us.”’ 

Topies to be diseussed in study classes are as follows: Administra- 
tion, Forms of Evaluation, Home, School and Neighborhood Relation- 
ships. Organization and Grouping, Social Studies. Practical study in 
such fields as nature study, handerafts, story-telling and musie will also 
be carried on. 

Preliminary Programs for the Convention will be available in 
February. Further information may be obtained from Mary E. Leeper, 
Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Edueation, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS TO MEET 

The National Conference of Music Edueators will be held in 
St. Louis, Mareh 27 to April 1, the program being dedicated to one 
hundred years of music teaching in the publie schools of the United 
States (1838-1938). 

Private and parochial schools, and the universities and colleges of 
the nation will be represented through some forty associated organiza- 
tions which are cooperating with the national conference in sponsoring 
the musical and edueational events scheduled for the meeting. 

Further information concerning the convention may be obtained 
by writing to C. V. Buttelman, executive secretary of the Musie Edu- 
eators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 


April 14 has been designated as Pan American Day in a proclama- 
tion issued by the President of the United States asking for nation- 
wide observance of the occasion. The Pan American Union has asked 
that this day be set aside as an expression of the cordial relations 
existing between the people of the United States and the peoples and 
governments of the other republies of the American continent. 

Schools may obtain materials to be used in presenting appropriate 
programs without cost by addressing the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NEW NATURE MAGAZINE 


National Nature News is a new weekly magazine published in 
Washington, D. C., with the purpose of interesting American youth 
in the conservation of the wildlife resources of the nation. <A recent 
issue has a leading article by United States Commissioner of Edueation 
John W. Studebaker entitled, ‘‘The Schools and Conservation.’’ 
Another interesting feature is the first part of an educational serial 
entitled ‘‘The History-Making Beaver.’’ Single subscriptions for the 
school year are $1.50; for the calendar year, $2.00. Rates are also 
quoted for subscriptions taken in elubs of five persons or more. 
Inquiries may be addressed to 3107 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, 


D. C. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING LIST 


Reading for Fun is a unique reading guide issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English for the use of elementary school pupils. 
Designed to interest and attract the children themselves, it lists about 
800 books including many old-time favorites although contemporary 
titles predominate. 

The pamphlet may be obtained from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Sfreet, Chicago. The price is 20 
cents a copy, 15 cents for lots of ten or more. 


RADIO SCRIPT EXCHANGE 
A radio script exchange for the purpose of supplying radio scripts 
to schools for their use in making educational broadeasts over local 
radio stations has been established by the office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Schools interested in using these scripts should write to 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, United States 
Office of Edueation, Washington, PD. C., for a full list of the ones 


available. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Guy, THoMAS BUSWELL. How Adults Read. Supplmentary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 45, August, 1937. Chicago: University of Chicago. Pp. xiii+158. 
The experiments of a noted investigator designed to develop methods for 
improving the reading ability of adults should have immediate practical significance. 
The adult education movement has grown rapidly during recent years. At the 
same time surveys have shown that the educational possibilities of a large percentage 
of the adult population are severely limited because of reading deficiencies. Scores 
of studies have revealed the fact that many of the scholastic difficulties of high 
school and college students are directly attributable to their lack of reading ability. 
Certainly the effectiveness of education on all levels depends in large measure on 
the reading ability of the learner. 

The study reported in the monograph, How Adults Read, had two chief 
purposes: (1) to identify certain factors basic to the reading process which serve 
to distinguish poor readers from good readers; (2) to conduct experiments to dis- 
cover how these basic factors may be improved in a relatively short period of time. 

The first part of the study consisted of making an individual analysis of the 
nature of the reading process for one thousand adults with varying degrees of 
edueation. Briefly, the methods employed involved making photographie records 
of eye movements during reading, and testing the mental ability and reading ability 
of the subjects. . 

In these experiments the investigator considered reading ability as the ability 
to derive meaning from perceptual experiences with printed symbols. He agrees 
with the view that the ultimate goal of reading instruction is the development of 
the ability to read critically. His definition, however, centers attention on refining 
and improving the efficiency of the reading process so that acquiring meaning from 
the printed page, where the material is suited to the maturity and experience of the 
reader, becomes relatively effortless. For readers without this ability, reading is burden- 
some, and their reading: restricted to materials far below their capacity for critical 
reaction. 

The study was based on the hypothesis that “efficient reading depends upon the 
mastery of certain basie factors, which are probably few in number” . . . and 
“that reading can be improved provided the basic conditioning factors can be made 
more effective.” The author believes that many of the current diagnostic and 
remedial technics in reading involve procedures far too detailed and complicated 
to have practical application in the average classroom, particularly in classes of 
adults. 

As a result of the first part of the study, four factors found to be positively 
correlated with reading ability were first selected for the first source of experiment: 
““(1) the development of a broader span of recognition, as indicated by fewer fixa- 
tions of the eyes; (2) the development of habits of more sure recognition and more 
regular procedure across the lines of print, as indicated by a reduction in the number 
of regressive movements; (3) an increase in the speed of perception regardless of 
the size of the span of recognition, as indicated by the average duration of the 
fixation pauses; and (4) the reduction of vocalization in silent reading, which in 
turn would make possible interpretation of larger units of thought.” A second 
series of experiments included three additional factors: “(1) specific instruction in 
methods of word recognition to secure greater independence in vocabulary; (2) 
specific instruction in the adaptation of the reading process to its purpose, which 
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should eventuate in flexible reading habits; and (3) practice in increasing the eye- 
voice span in oral reading, which is related to a corresponding increase in what 
may be called an ‘eye-meaning span’ in silent reading.” 

The remedial experiments reported in the study show that the improvement of 
the reading ability of adults is possible through emphasis on a relatively small 
number of fundamental factors. The practical significance of these findings is 
apparent. Even with a limited amount of time classes of adults may be expected 
to profit materially by giving some attention during the early part of their program 
to reading techniques. 

The implications of this study are equally important for reading instruction 
on the secondary school and college level. In fact, with the introduction of remedial 
reading classes in secondary schools where there are obvious advantages with respect 
to organization and facilities, it is probably on this level that this experimentation 
will be first utilized on a large seale. Application of the experimental methods for 
improving reading should result in the immediate improvement of the entire educa- 
tional program. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


WruiAM A. WETZEL. Biography of a High School. New York: American Book 
Company, 1937. Pp. vii-327. es 

This book is far more than the story of a school and the professional autobi- 
ography of its principal; it is a localized record of the development of American 
secondary education during the first part of the twentieth century. Beginning in 
1901, the author served for thirty-four years as principal of the Trenton High 
School in New Jersey, succeeding the school’s only other principal since its estab- 
lishment in 1874, the year of the famous Kalamazoo decision which established the 
legality of high school support by public taxation. 

The whole volume reveals the continuous struggle involved in developing school 
procedures consistent with advancing educational theory and capable of meeting 
adequately the public demand for raising the general educational level of the country 
through the extension of educational opportunity. A section in which the author 
presents his own philosophy of education, “inseparably connected with democracy,” 
serves well to interpret many of the developmental changes in secondary education. 

The entire book is written as a personal account in which the author describes 
and evaluates the program and procedures of his school. Scores of examples of how 
difficult situations were met successfully, occasional humorous anecdotes, and 
reflections on the merits of various methods and plans serve to make the record of 
educational progress far more vivid than the usual textbook treatment. 

The author’s joy in work well done is expressed by Theodore Roosevelt’s 
remark on retiring from the presidency, “I’ve had a bully time.” This record of 
one school’s progress should serve as a reminder that the great achievements in 
education are the work of great schoolmasters. Sharing the author’s rich experiences 
should stimulate every reader in his own professional work. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 
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